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Importance of having good fruit. 


Perhaps there is no one thing, in which the gen- 
erality of farmers are more remiss, than in attention 
to the proper cultivation of fruits, or rather the cul- | 
tivation of proper fruits. We have orchards in a- | 
bundancee, and they bear plentifully, but how large | 
a proportion of them are there in reality, worth pro- | 
pagating ? The trees are loaded year afier year, | 
and the only use that can be made of them is to| 
manufacture cider from their fruit. Now a very | 
slight calculation will convince any one, that by a 
very little trouble these trees might be changed in 
the characters of their fruit, and instead of produc- 
ing a kind of fruit not worth ninepence per bushel, 
would yield a kind worth from fifty cents to a dol- 
lar. Would it not be well for every one, who has 
an orchard, nine tenths of which, are fruit not worth 
packing up for a market, to begin a reform among 
then, and a system of renovation which shall in 
time give them a tenfold profit? We could men- 
tion many orchards in this vicinity which are not 
only a source of profit to their owners, but also a 


blessing to the community, on account of the abun- 





dance of good fruit which is annually distributed | 


from them, while others, in the same neighborhood 
are not much better than so many forest trees would 
be, as far as any real profit or convenience to the 
community is concerned. 

The facilities for procuring first rate fruit, com- 
pared with what they were twenty years ago, are 
now so great, that a farmer is almost inexcusable if 
his orchard is not mostly made up of choice and 
excellent varieties, 

Even for the purposes of cider and fattening hogs, 
there is a great choice in apples. Some yield a 
juice which is thin and watery, yielding but a small 
quantity of the material essential to good cider, or 
for nourishing swine, or other animals, while others 
ore directly the reverse of this. We know of two 


told you,) whose orchards are near each other. 
Hoth make large quantities of cider. They make 
it at one and the same mill, and for aught that we 
could ever see, were both equally careful in the 
preparation and management of the liquor, and yet 
one of them invariably has better cider than the 
other. ‘The difference must be owing to the quali- 
ty of the apples. If you have an orchard it will 
cost you but little more to have a good one, than it 
will to have a poor one, and certainly the former 
will be worth two of the latter. 


New Inventions. ‘containing five pailfulls of water, it produced near- 


Corts’ Impnoven Beapstep.—We, not long ly as great an effect in fattening hogs, as one half 
since, examined an improvement in the common }UShel boiled in the same quantity of water,—prob- 


| bedstead, by which it could be taken down or put ably because it became more thoroughly cooked- 


up again with the utmost ease, and with great dis- The Editor of the Genesee Farmer, after making 
patch. The improvement is the invention of Mr | ™ention of this, quotes the following from the Brit- 
J. Curtis of this town, and we think is one that will 18h Farmer’s Magazine. “TI always feed my pigs on 
be generally adopted. Tbe putting up and taking SUT food which I have invariably found to fatten 
down a bedstead made in the usual way, is a tedi- them faster, and make the flesh firmer and whiter 
ous job at any time, and when a fire occurs, they |than when given in any other state. The potatoes 
must generally be much injured, or left to burn up, #€ steamed, and while quite hot, are beaten to a 
By this pian a bedstead may be taken down in, PU!p, and mixed with bran in the proportion of 28 


short of a minute—or it may be put up again as !bs. of bran to 240 Ibs. (or nearly four bushels.) 
tight and strong as ever in nearly the same time. a mixture is put into a vat to remain ten or 
‘twelve days, until quite sour. It is then fit for fee- 
Greenvear’s Curese Press.—A very simple ‘ding. Ifthe quantity of meal is greater than the 
and efficient press for the purpose of pressing chee- | potatoes will moisten, water should be added to 
ses, has been contrived by Mr. Greenleaf of Ando- | ake a thick paste. But it must never be given 
ver, Me. Itisa togle joint made of pieces of hard- | y nti] fermented.” 
wood board, and held together by a hinge. These; 4 great number are now trying the apple sauce 
pieces are put into an upright frame, in a perpen- | plan, and we doubt not with good success. We 
dicular position, the upper end being made fast to |hope they will also be exact in their experiments 
the upper piece of the frame, and the lower piece | upon this subject. It is one which is of great im- 
attached to a piston or follower. A lever is also at- | portance. We doubt if the most economical meth- 
tached to the upper piece of the togle joint, near | 44 of making our pork is followed, if indeed it be 
the middle hinge, and extending out horizontally | goynq out, and we know that there is not enough 
three or four feet; by bearing this down the togle | raised in the state, or rather fattened in it, to supply 
joint is straightened, and a great pressure produced, | t)¢ inhabitants. Much of the Ohio Pork finds its 
It is very simple and very cheap. | way into ourseaports, ‘This, while itis not so gooc' , 


Rohan Potatoes }is an injury to our farmers, and they must study 
‘out a method of making pork in the cheapest mai - 


A new variety of potatoes have been produced | : , . 

. oon A A , | ner in order to compete with ody grunters of the 
in England by a curious wight who raised them | : 

. . forests, which are fattened on nuts and rattlesnakes. 
from the seed, and has cultivated them slyly by | 

: : ae . 
himself in a close place, and refused for a long time | Mlouthlies. 
to let any mortal have any of them, even refusing} Qyr ysual visitors of the Monthly Genus were 
his most gracious majesty, King William, Te fi- | received in due time, and read with the usual plea- 
nally let a friend haye a few, binding him not to sure and gratification we experience while perus- 

* . . ” . } 
distribute any in England, and many parts of the | ing them, Other engagements have however pre- 
Continent, but forgot to put all the world under res- | vented our giving them our usual greeting before. 
titution, and this friend accordingly sent a few to | They contain their usual good amount of uew and 
some one in Switzerland, Prince Charles de | jp teresting matter 

5 ‘ 

Rohan has become patron and guardian to them,| The New York Farmer, contains a communica- 
and they have accordingly taken his name—the | tion from H, Colman, giving an account. of a pre- 
Rohan Potatoe,—They are said to weigh from ten | venture of the grain worm, which has made its ap- 
to fifieen pounds a piece. A half'a dozen of them, | pearance in this state, as recently noticed in our 
according to our new law, will therefore make a} .ojumns. We shall publish it in our next 
bushel. A small tuber, weighing half an ounce, Among the visiters of this class of periodicals is 

7 > ; » ; 2 o 9 v 7 . e . 
was planted, and yielded in return 48 1-2 Ibs. They | one which we regularly receive, but have not notic- 
are said to be of good flavor and very farinaceous, |.) with the rest as we ought. It isthe Southern Ag- 
r } vO 4 P “oO Z P e , * . ‘ 

Chey must be agreat improvement, and in future, | riculturist, published by Mr. A. E. Miller in Charle- 











iho se | Shoat the year round, to say nothing of the chick- 
veighbors, (2s perhaps we may have hefor is |... Wh 
neighbors, (2s perhay ay fore this | ens and geese that will live upon the crums. 


it will need only from fifty to an hundred potatoes, 
to fat a hog; and a potatoe a day will keep a store | 








Fattening Hogs. | 
One peck better than two.—As farmers are fatten- | 
ing their hogs at the present time, and as economy | 
in this business is of the utmost importance, it may 
not come amiss to remind them of an experiment | 
tried and related by that exact Agriculturalist, Rev, | 
Henry Colman, formerly of Salem, now on the | 
Connecticut river in Mass, 
He found, while cooking meal for his swine, that 





if he took one peck of meal and put into a kettle | 


ston, (South Carolina.) It contains much informa- 
tion which is not available in our latitude, but it 
must be an almost invaluable publication to the 
Planters of that region, and we sincerely hope that 
they duly appreciate its merit, and that the exertion 
of its editor and proprietor meet with the high re- 
ward which he so justly deserves. 

Contents of the American Gardener’s Magaizine: 
I. On the origin of the Baldwin apple.—II, De- 
scriptive list of several varieties of apples, suitable 
for planting a Kitchen Garden.—III, Account of 
some new varieties of fruit—IV. On the cultiva- 
tion of the potatoe during winter—V. Beautiful 
plants growing in the vicinity of Boston.—VI. No- 
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tices of New and Beautiful plants figured in the | make some general remarks on his essays, and rec- | ous manure is true, the advantages of its application 


Londen F. and B. Magazines.—VII. Calls at Gar. | ominend the perusal of them to the public. 


dens.—Reviews.—Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


‘or the Maine Farmer. 
Calcarecous VManure. 
REVIEW OF MR. RUFFINS’ FSSAT, &c, 
In the 25th No. of the current Vol. of the Maine | 
Farmer, I ventured to combat the sentiment, that 
lime is the specific feod of wheat, and that the fail- 


Mr. Ruffin contends, “ that lime in some propor- | 


all naturally poor soils, producing freely in their | 
vergin state, pine, whortleberry, and sorrel after | 
cultivation, have formed some vegetable acid, which | 
after taking up whatever small quantity of lime | 
might have been present, still remains in excess in | 


i. . > ° ° . 
in agriculture, will, like the application of steam in 


mechanics, produce results which may seem alinoxt 


| tions, combined with vegetable acid is preseut in ev- | like the power of magic in producing fertility, aud 
ery soil capable of supporting vegetation, That in | raising the agriculture of our country to a piteb of 


prosperity hitherto unknown. J.H. J, 
Peru, Oct., 1835. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Piseases of Fruit Trees. 





ure of this plant on our old lands is not owing to | the soil, and nourishes in a high degree the plants 


Mr. Houmes: Some months ago I left a branch 


16 lack of this substance, on the ground that ani- | above named, but is a poison to all useful crops: | of an apple tree at the Farmer office, affected wiih 
malcule who required Lime in their organization, | and effectually prevents such soils from becoming | disease; which I then thought had occasioned the 
as well as soine species of plants, found enough for | rich, from either natural or artificial applications of | death of a number of my finest apple trees; but 4 
their purposes where wheat declined the most. | putresent manures, and, that in natural soils these Subsequent examination has satisfied me that this 
This idea was qualified in the last paragraph by | balance each other so that no considerable excess is | disease; however injurious to the trees, was not the 


this expression, “Could that” (that ie the line in | found of either. Such are all our fertile soils that | cause of the death of them. I believe the disease of 


substance,) “ have its proper effect.” I yet believe 
that lime is essential to the growth of wheat, and opinion has been advanced that is less supported by 
probably all other vegetables. Lime has the prop- | good authority, than that which supposes the exis- 
erty of combining with other substances. Where | tence of acid soils,” on which he remarks,—the on- 
then we find wheat declines, and other plants con- ly support I can look for, will be in the facts and 
taining Lime grew luxuriantly, would pot the in- arguments I shall be able to adduce. Among oth- 
ference be, so far as lime is concerned, that it is| er remarks, he says, “It will be sufficient for my 
some particular combination of substances that con- | purpose to show that certain soils contains some 
stitutes the food of wheat. In this point of view | substance, or perhaps quality, which promotes al- 
there is no plant but what has its specific food. It! most exclusively the growth of acid plants, that this 
is obvious then, in order to judge correctly of the power is strengthened by adding known vegetable 
w ility of .he use of lime for any particular plant, we | acids to the soil—and is totally removed by the ap- 





should not only know the quantity of lime necessa- plication of calcareous manures, which could de- | 


ry to its organization, but also its necessary com- | stroy any acid if it were present. This for the want 
bination with other substances which compose the | ofa better name, I shall eal! aci lity.” 
structure of the plant. And not only so, it is as ne- | The facts Mr. Ruffin adduces, and the arguments 
cessary to know the elementary substauces in the! he employs to support these positions, are too leng- 
soil. Until we can by chemical analysis determine | thy to he quoted here. I will only mention one.— 
this, or find some other criterion sufficiently exact |“ Pine and sorrel leaves are well known to be acid 
for practical purposes, we must inevitably grope in | to the taste, and their growth is favored by the soils 
the dark. I have been astonished at the amount of'| 7 suppose to be acid. Yet he says “ sorrel cannot 
Mr. Stimpsons crops in N. York, in comparison to | jive on a calcareous soil, and if a piece is sometimes 
the quantity of manure he uses, as stated by Mr. | found there, it has nothing of its usual elegant form 
Colman. No doubt this is ia part owing to the su- | & >” 
perior rich quality of his manure ; but Iam inclin-| If this position is correct, we have one good mark 
ed to think there may be another reason—the pe- | to guide us in the application of lime. 1 have one 
culiar adaptedness of the tlementary substances of piece of land which I have cultivated more than 
which his manures are composed, to combine with | any other, and applied considerable manure, with 
the elementary substanees which abound in his soil. | far less good effect than on some others. Sorrel 
Perhaps the same course of manuring in some oth- | infests this to a great degree. If Ruffins’ theory be 
er places might produce different efiects If these | true, this needs lime. 
ideas are founded in truth, so far the rubbish is| But I promised some remarks on Mr. Ruffins’ 
cleared away, and the path of enterprise is farely | Essays. Remark first—Mr. Ruffin exhibits an un- 
open. Here science may be usefu!ly employed. | usual degree of candor on: discussing this subject. 
It was under the influence of such convictions as | He brings his theory fearlessly to the test. He not 
these, I sat down to read Mr. Ruffin’s Essays on | only states the results of chemical experiments, but 
Calcareous manure. I was not a little surprised as | even the manner of conducting them, so that scien- 
well us delighted to find this subject had undergone | tific men may be able to detect his errors, if he is 
so thorough an examivation, and not less so to find | erroneous in any of bis statements. In his state- 











the same results made plain by practical observa- | ment of facts giving the result of experiments with | 


tion, and scientific experiments combined together. | regard to his crops, he is very careful to state every 
Mr. Ruffin says, “ Calcareous soils not differing ma- | particular which is important to be known, wheth- 
terially in qualities or value, often exhibit a remark- | er it appears to favor his opinions or not. 

able difference in their respective proportions of | Remark second.—He sticks close to his subject, 


«aleareous earth ; so that it would seem, that a small | Nothing foreign to his subject is admitted. And 


quantity aided by some other unknown agent, may | though there is a large mass of matter, it is all to 


nately produce as much fertility as ten times that) it was introduced. 
propertion, under other circumstances. Thisisan| Remark third.—-He exhibits persevering diligence 
interesting fact if it be so, and I do not doubt it. | and accuracy of method in conducting his experi- 
How inportant is it then that this subject should be | ments. He is not content with a solitary fact to 
thoroughly investigated. establish any of his positions; but tests them by re- 
I intimated in my caption an intended review of | peated experiments, and that for a number of years, 
Mr. Rufiins essay on this subject. I «io no mean | Surely a writer who comes before the public with 
however & critical review of his language or opin-| such claims, ought to have a candid examination 
ions. It would be impossible for me to render him | Ly the agricultural community for whose benefit he 
justice. J shall merely state some important posi- | fortunately writes. And I would urge this the more | 
tions be tekes with regard to sojls in general, and | from the consideration that if his theory of calcare- | 


give as much capacity for improvement, and alter- | the point, and important for the purpose for which | 
' 








are not calcareous.” Mr. Ruffin admits “that no | Which my trees died is the Canker. In every tree 


that has died, ané they have invariably been the 
most thrifty, I have found on the Soath side a dead 
place in the bark, and the wood anderneath it com- 
mencing about twelve inches above the ground, and 
extending upwards generally about eighteen incl:- 
es, Which bear evident marks of longer decay than 
any other part of the body or branches. I find also 
on a number of the largest trees now alive, the sane 
appearance of decay similarly situated. 

In the appendix to the American edition of Wm 
Forsyth’s Treatise on fruit trees, I find a commu- 
nication, from Mr. Peter W. Yates of Albany, men- 
| tioning the appearance of this disease on his trees. 
fle remarks, “ It generally, and almost invariably, 
appeared on the 8S. W. side of the body or trunk of 
the tree. He suggests it may be occasioned by the 
| hot rays of the meridean sun, which in that direc- 
tion is most powerful, and strikes the trees at near- 
‘ly aright angle. This he thinks by the freezing 
and thawing which necessarily takes place, may 
| produce the disease in question. I am unable to 

satisfy myself about it. I have perused a few min- 

‘utes Kenrick’s Orchardist, but without finding any 
/mention of such a disease. Why wont some of ov: 
| old orchardists of fifty years experience, or more 
tell us something ahout it. o> 
| Peru, Oct., 1835. 


| For the Maine Farmer. 
| Mr. Howmes :—G. F. in the 34th No. of the 3rd 
Vol. seems not to understand my idea about smut 


| in grain &c. He says “if Fungi is a mere lifeless 
| plant I see not so well how it could prey on and 


destroy or injure the wheat.” If G. F. will exam- 








ine my 4th and 5th Nos. on this subject attentively, 
|I think he must be satisfied of my views about it. 
| As to his scheme I have no curiosity at present to 
| examine it; much more to write about it. As to any 
| sensation in vegetables, it is entirely beyound iny 
| comprehension, and so I am content to leave the 
subject with those whose “noddles” contain wis- 
dom to comprehend it. J. H. J. 

Peru, Oet., 1835. 

P.S. Iwill review the “ Wheat Question” when 


at leisure. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Making Manure. 

Mr. Hotmes :—A yearago last June I carted in- 
to my barn-yard about fifty loads of muck or mud 
turf and loam. I dug it over a number of times 
during the season with a hoe fork, yarding my cat- 
tle during the night time, and when I carted it out 
the succeeding autumn it was “all of a color,” black 
as animal manure itself, and I have not tne least 
doubt that the materials I made use of to increase 
my manure were equally as good after lying in the 
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barn-yard a few months, as dung from the een 
] did nut keep an exact account of the expense of 
carting the same, but I should think that one man 

with a yoke of oxen and cart would easily haul ten 

loads per day. At most, it did not cost me more 

than one week’s labor of one man and a yoke of 
oxen to haul fifty loads, which quite doubled the | 
quantity of my manure, and by keeping the aniinal 

juanure covered as much as possible with loam,&c. 

prevented much of its virtue from escaping into the 

atmosphere. After clearing out my manure the } 
last autumn, I carted into my barn-yard forty loads 
of loam (common dirt) from banks and other places 
where there were but few stones, and spread it 
evenly over the yard with this exception, my yard 
slopes a little wrong, which, when great rains hap- 
pen, lets off much liquid manure, the most part of 
which is lost, (and I have not yet had “time” to 
fix my yard, which should slope frem every part 
towards the centre,) so I formed a little dam with 
joam along the lower side to prevent the virtues of 
the manure from escaping. The first of June last 
] also carted into my barn-yard 20 or 25 loads of 
loam, and spread it evenly over its surface—(this 
should be done immediately after the ground is 
thawed in spriag, as the sun, wind and rains, busy 
agents employed in sucking the virtues of barn-yard 
manure,) and the present autumn, be it known, the 
Joam has all become of a dark color, insomuch that 
it would be taken for stable dung. [Every farmer 
has not an inexhaustible supply of muck, but every 
one can get common dirt, which I think is as good 
as any substance whatever to place on the bottom 
ofa barn-yard, Some will say their ground is full 
of stones—then pick them out and haul them to 
some waste place out of the way if you will. I 
have carted upland loam, containing many stones, 
into my barn-yard, and with a common breaking- 
up hoe dug over each load and carefully picked 
them out. An active man will hoe overa load of 
lonm and pick out the stones in a very few minutes, 
Let no man living say he has not materials for in- | 
ereasing his manure. Every farmer can get dirt to | 
bank up his cellar—so every farmer can get dirt if 
he will, and make excellent manure of it. Never 
did Providence lavish on mortals a richer gift than | 
is contained in our swamps—in pond holes on the | 
margin of brooks—in sunken places, &c, Why | 
will not enterprize put forth her hand and improve | 
these golden privileges? When science shall have 
more fully illuminated the farmers of Maine, these 
inestimable treasures will be eagerly sought. When | 
enterprize and energy shall take the place of that 
monster, prejudice—then indeed will our farmers | 
make an abundance of manure. “The attention 
paid to manure in any country indicates with cer- 
tainty the state of its agriculture,” said a great ag- 
riculturalist. What then shall we say of the agri- 
culture of the State of Maine, if the attention paid 





a little good—and if by writing these few hints a 
single fariner should be prevailed on to haul a few 
loads of loam, muck or turf into his barn-yard, that 
would not have done it supposing these hints had 
not been written, it will be a sufficient remunera- 
tion for my trouble and time. As soon as I can 
get time, if circumstances are favorable, I will tell 
another story about Ruta Baga and perhaps Pota- 
toes. J. E.R. 
Rumford, October, 1835. 


From the New_York Cultivator. 


Cisterns,. 


Mr. Buer—lIn the June number of the Cultiva- 
tor, was published a short article on the subject of 
cisterns, in reply, as declared, to a question of a 
correspondent. Your readers may perhaps be 
willing to take some farther hints upon the same 
subject, especially such as know the value of rain 
water, and would know the means of its perfect 
preservation. Although that method of building 
cisterns t here suggested, will, in many instances, 
be entirely successful, I propose to offer a reason 
or two, founded not only upou theory, but some 
experience and observation, to show that cisterns 
thus built are liable to fail of answering the desir- 
ed end: and also, to give the outline of a new plan 
of constructing them, now fairly tested, that is cal- 
culated to avoid the defects of many kinds of cis- 
terns differently constructed, and to lessen the ex- 
pense of construction, 

To build a brick cistern to contain about 40 bar- 
rels, the walls of which shall be laid in common 
lime mortar, with an inside face or plastering of 
water lime, the expense in this neighborhood would 
be as follows. That it may be of the above men- 
tioned capacity, it must be built about six feet deep 
and six feet square—or contain 216 cubic feet. To 
construct the walls of such a cistern, the thickness 
of which shall be the length of one brick, are re- 
quisite about 


3,500 bricks at $4 , : , $14 00 
20 bush. of lime, at 2s. . : ‘ . 5 00 
Two loads of sand and drawing at 3s. ; 75 
1 barrel water lite fer facing at 10s, 1 25 
Mechanic for building 4 days, at 12s, ; 6 00 
Tender for building 4 days, at 6s, , , 3 00 
Materials for covering and curb to 
draw water, ‘ ; : ; 2 00 
$32 00 


No calculation is here made for digging the pit, 
as this must vary with the soil and situation, and 
be nearly alike for all kinds of cisterns of the same 
capacity. 

This is the cheapest way, perhaps, of making a 
brick cistern, the wall being the thinnest practica- 
ble; but it will be seen that cisterns having walls 
of double thickness, (which are frequently made, 


j}and are by some considered cheapest in the erd,) 


would cost nearly double the above account, which 
expense is a great obstacle in the way of the gen- 
eral use of cisterns, in obtaining one of the great- 
est comforts not to say luxuries of life, an abuud- 


{ance of pure rain water. 
Objections to the utility of such a cistern are, 


that the common lime, unless the water lime facing 
be entirely impervions, will affect the water by erc- 
‘ating hardness, as it is generally called, for a long 
| time ; and moreover it is difficult to make a cement 
of that material that will hold water, especially 


to manure is to be the criterion of good or bad hus- | when united with brick or any substance, that so 


| two respectable mechanics of this place, about two 
years since, has superseded every other plan at- 
| tempted among us, and reduced the cost to a sum 
that any housekeper can afford, for the certainty of 
enjoying the common use of rain water. They 
bave procured a patent for the improvement, but 
there is no secret in the operation of constructing 
their cisterns. A false curve is made of staves that 
| fasten or link together in some way, and this is set 
up like a tub in the pit, which is dug in a well 
form, that is circular to the proper depth, and a- 
bout one foot in diameter larger than the curve, 
and after placing the curve in the pit, the space be- 
tween it and the bank or earth is filted with frag- 
ments of stones, cobbles, brick-bats, cinders or al- 
most any hard material crumbled into pieces of 
four inches or less diameter ; a quantity of water 
lime is then mixed with sand in the usual propor- 
tions for making mortar, but of a consistency of 
‘grout or puddle, and the compound poured into 
ithe space. It runs through the whole to the bot- 
‘tom, and fills all the crevices and the entire vacu- 
um left between the curve and the earth, When 
this becomes set, as they term the partial induration 
of the mortar, the curve is removed, and the wall 
while yet in a green or soft state, is faced or smoo- 
| thed, and the bottom made with nearly the like 
}materials, It is then covered and completed, aud 
ina few days is fit to receive the water. 

Now there is no quick lime used in the construc- 
tion, which obviates one difficulty above mentiou- 
ed, there is nothing to conduct the water through 

the wallto make it leak, no stone or other substance 
extending through it. It coon becomes hard as 
‘stone, and must endure, with proper care to guard 
‘against frost, (which will break rocks) as long as 
\time, Cheapness and utility are great cesiderata 
}of this age of improvement, This cistern is cer- 
‘tainly equal if not superior to any other ever made 
| for holding and preserving the purity of rain wa- 
iter; and ene constructed six feet in diameter and 
‘the same depth, holding ahout 35 barrels, costs 
here 15 to 817, Besides, the builders warrant them 
to hold water; and all know who are acquainted 
with the nature of hydraulic cement, that when it 
once holds water for a short time, it is forever. In- 
deed out of 200 cisterns and reservoirs that have 
| been built upon the “ pattern curve” plan, as it is 
called, not one as [ have heard has (failed to hold 
water from the time of its completion hitherto. 
The expense of this kind of cistern it must be 
perceived, is comparatively small, and that will of 
course yary according to the price of water lime 
where it is used—a cistern of the last named di- 
| mensions requiring about three barrels in all, ‘Vhey 
-may be made with equal convenience of any shape 
| or size, and the proportional expense is diminished 
‘in building large reservoirs. I have a cistern built 
‘upon the old plan, with a thick stone wall, of about 
' 35 barrels capacity, that cost 40, I have another 
built upon the “ pattern curve” plan of the same 
capacity, and most perfectly finished, that cost a- 
/bout $15, They are both good cisterns, and 1 do 
not hesitate to use the water (when conducted into 
them clean) for family purposes, cooking, &c. And 
'I think I could give soine good reasons, why it i 
better for such uses than \spring water of this limy 
region. But this may perhaps be done hereafter. 
Yours, A Frienp To [mproveMENT, 








| 
| Nole-—To know how much a cylindrical or cir- 
| cular cistern of given dimensions will hold, multi 
| ply one-half the diameter into one-halt the cir- 
-cumferance, and that product into the depth, or 
‘the square of the diameter into the decimal, 7254— 


bandry? Indeed, I think agriculture is very much | 
uoproving in our State, and many worthy citizens 
may be found among us who well deserve the 
natne “good farmers,” but as often as we find one 
farmer who makes exertions to increase his ma- 
nure by artificial means, how many may be found 
who pay no attention at all to the making of ma- 
nure, if the facts could be known. Any one feel- | 
i ig a good degree of “State pride” would be un-! 
willing to have the story told in Gath or published 
in the streets of Askelon. I have not time nor ca- 
pacity, Mr. Editor, to doanything like justice to the 
unportant subject of manure, but 1 thought that to 
throw outa few hints at this time might do no 
harm, and it might possibly be the means of doing | 








readily conducts water. 

And the bricks extending quite through the wall, | 
as in case of the thinnest wall, I do not believe it | 
could be made to hold water by any means, with- | 
out facing, there being so many crevices under the | 
bricks occasioned by the settling of the mortar | 
from underneath them when the wall is construct- | 
ing ; then the dependence for holding water must | 
be upon the water lime facing, and this is very un- | 
certain, for a slight frost, and frequently a few | 
months standing and use will cause such a facing 
to cleave off from any other substance that may be 
plastered or faced by it; and this facing being nec- 
essarily so thin, it is often the case, thet for one or 
another of these causes the cistern cannot be made 
to hold water. In the vicinity of this village there | 
have been made many cisterns of stone and water 
lime in various methods, and this has been done 


for many years, But an improvement made by 





which will give the number of cubic or solid feet. 
By statute, one cubic foot of distilled water weighs 
62 1-2 Ibs., and ten pounds make a gallon, so that 
multiplying the number of cubic feet by G2 1-2 and 
dividing by 10 will give the gallons. 

Chittenango, Aug, 12, 1835, 


The Arabs tel] some singularly superstitious 
tales of the generosity of the lion. The following 
has been related to me asa fact, by different peas- 
ants, but 1 must confess, that, like the generality of 
Arab tales, it partakes of the marvellous; yet, per- 
haps, with a melange of fable, there may be some 
kind of foundation for truth. They say that when 
the lion seizes the cow of a peasant, he will permit 
the owner to carry away a portion, particularly if 
he asks for it in the name of his mother, wife, or 
family, and takes tt without showing any fear. 

Hoskins’ Travels, 


. 
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| seen this breed, that made him say to his followers, | In awarding the second premium on sows, the 

——- | “ Good Mussulman abstain from pork.” Committee bad some difficulty in coming to a de- 

| After this breed was introduced here, it spread | cision ; but a majority finally agreed in recommen- 

for a while astonishingly —nothing would do like it | ding that it be equally divided between J. W. Haines 

The rage for it seemed to create a fever with some, | for his sow of the Mackey breed, aud Sam’l Web} 
‘ not less in degree than that which originated with | for his of the Mackey and common breeds, 

Lith and 15th of October, 1835. the introduction of the Merino sheep. They would| *To Joel Chandler we award the premium for 

REPORT ON SWINE. 'make it was said, “monstrous great hogs,” and of | the best litter of pigs,—they are trom his SOW, to 

The committee on Swine for the Ken, County course, it was thought, must be valuable. But those ‘which we award the first premium. 

Agricultural Society, offer the following Report. | Who could believe in no other school than the dear} All of which is respectfully submitted, 

From the enormously lavish expenditures of wit | .,.,, taught by experience, have since found out their 
and satire by our predecessors of the two last years, | mistake, and it is believed that those who had the 
we had fears that the fountains must now be in 4)... experience with this breed, were the first to get | 
low state, if not totally exhausted ; and so strong | ink of jt and condemn it—at any rate, there are | WORKING OXEN AND STEERS. 
were these fears, as to deter us from applying at the | some who were at oue time very strenuous in their) The Committee on Working Oxen and Steers 
portals, even as humble suppliants for the least of | exertions for its propagation, that have now reject- | having attended the duty assigned them, ask leave 
favors. We have therefore contented ourselves | ed and banished it from their farms as totally profit- | to submit the following report. In honor to the 
with the unobstructed access afforded to plain truth | jo5¢ and have adopted a more compactly made, and | Society and justice to the competi 


and simple matter-of- Sack. . | hardy breed. 
We have not now time or opportunity to enter) 





Of the Kennebec County Agricultural Society, held | 
in Winthrop, on Wednesday and Thursday the 





Per order of the Committees, 


SANFORD HOWARD, Chairman. 





tors, they would 
/say, the exhibition was remarkably good. There 


largely into the natural history of the Hog, or totell | tion of swine should be to obtain those from which | working oxen, and three pairs of three years old 
how or in what manner the different varieties of #6 moe moncy can be made, for the money laid out,| steers. Thirteen of which were exhibited and tes. 
the species may have originated. The fact that such | Profit should be the object aimed at—no matter | ted on the cart, which with the load weighed 64 
varieties do exist, is generally admitted, and those | whecher jt be obtained from one hog or ten. The |bundreds. Your Committee were somewhat at a 
who feel interested, will find the necessary informa- profit the animal will afford according to the expense | loss to determine which cattle were most deserving 
tion on this subject by consulting the proper au- of keeping, should be the criterion of his value. And | of preminms. But after taking into dus ROR: “hata 
thorities, ’ __ | we believe with Col. Bowell, “ that no error is more | tiou the several properties requisite in working eat- 
We take the liberty of stating what in our opin- | common, and none more egregious” (we might add | tle, and endeavoring to give due weight to the 
jon are the necessary qualifications in the character | ridiculous,) than that which ascribes excellence in | claims of the several competitors, do award to Dud- 
of a hog—such a hog as would afford most profit to | animals to large size, unless it can be had early, and | ley Haines of Readfield, the Socic ty’s first premium 
the owner. And perhaps we cannot make our own | at comparatively small expense, large size does not | of tas heii Tie Nilo talk tei oe een 
ideas more easily comprehended, than by contrast- more determine excellence in the quadruped, than) To Lloyd Thomas, of Winthrop, the second pre- 
ing them with what appear to have been, and still in the man.” | mium of three dollars, for bis twin cattle, six years 
are, the ideas of some others. We fear thatthere| We believe that the external characteristics of old. ‘To Isaac Ford, of New Sharon, the third pre- 
are those in the community who entertain errone- | euch a hog as will pay most for the food he eats, | ium of two dollars, for his red eattle, four years 


ous, and (for their interest,) extremely pernicious | are, snout, head, and ears, small—-as small as they old; and To Lewis Chase, of Fayette, the Society’s 
notions on the subject of breeding and rearing | cay be and answer the purposes for which the ani- | premium for three years old Steers. 2 
swine and making pork. The idea scems to have |}imals wants them—neck, short—short broad and | ‘There were several other pairs of oxen which 
heretofore been very prevalent, and though some- | large—back, broad, and no longer than it can be | performed well, which your committee think are 
what eradicated is still partially entertained, that) ang keep straight—rump, and hind quarters long | deserving of premiums. There were preseuit 
the sole value of a hog, or of a breed of hogs, con- | and full—legs short and sinall—dispositions quiet | from Fayette fifteen or sixteen pairs of oxen which 
sists in their capacity to attain to an enormous size. | and contented. As to the length of the body, per-} were very likely, and do credit to the owners who 
Sometimes when a man wants to buy a pig, we | haps the rule laid down by some of the English | are deserving of the thanks of the society for the 
hear him say, “I want one that will make a great | breeders is as good as any, viz: that it should be | spirit of enterprise manifested at the exhibition. 
hog, for I want to kill the biggest hog there will be | just double its width. That is, the body, without JOHN HAINES, per order. 
any where about this year.” Another says, “1 | ihe neck, head, and legs, should present an oblong | eseiaaedeiel 

don’t like your breed of swine, they are too small | square, whose sides are just double the width of the | From the Yankee Farmer. 
boned, they won't make hogs big enough—I wan't! ends, | Time is Money. 

a breed that’s got some frame to ’em, so that I can | Keeping in view the principles here laid down | Few know that time is money. Time well im- 
make a great hog.” Sometimes we hear a man say | the Committee proceeded to their examinations | proved will earn money, or it will procure that 
“J have got the biggest hog there is in town,” when | and awarded the premiums as follows. | which money will buy, and therefore we may say, 
at the same time, according to his own account of! "To J, W. Haines of Hallowell, the first premium | a dingo , 
him, he has eaten much more in proportion to his | on boars; for his full blooded Bedford boar of | Often remember therefore, reader, that time is 


: siX' money. Time is money to yourself. When you 
weight than some smaller boned and smaller sized | »,onths old. lay in bed in the morning, beyond the hours nee- 


ones, | To Jeremiah Glidden of Winthrop, the second | SS@ry for sleep, the body is weakened by in- 


The adoption of such notions caused the intro- | , a os ms . Jodfor | dulgence, and the noxious effluvia and moisture, 
: | premium for bis 6 months old boar of the Bedford that have been thrown from the skin, are. absorbed 


i t extension of a breed which your | ; - 9ySar- : - 
duction and great e y again, and the health is injured ; and time is lost 


. 
‘and common breeds. 
humble seryant first recollects to have seen here a-| — pyere was a good boar shown by Mr. Loyd | besides, and money is lost. You suffer, and your 
bout five or six years ago. ‘The specific characters | Thomas, said to be of the Newbury White breed, | family suffer. Your door-yard is not so neat. 


re ae , mr Santee. o ,’| Your wood is not so well cut. Your tools are not 
of this breed, were, color various, but much inelin ‘and also a good one by Sam’l Wood, Esq. of Win- | 


|in so good order. Your clothes aro not so well 
— | ~ r * 
ing to black—snout, head, and ears, large—neck | throp, of Mackey and common breeds; but as the mended. Your walls and fences are not up so well ; 


Jong and small—chest, narrow and emall—back, | Com mittee were limited to only two premiums, | and then you are not on so good terms with your 
long, narrow, and crooked—legs, rather long— | they could do no other than pass over them with | “ee sarah ada: sig hoe a= a sad = oy naa 
> _™; ; ) , , essly in the morni t our Bible is no 
hones and offal large.—This breed is said to have only this notice. ’ & yy 


meen ae : read, and your duty to your Maker is forgotten or 
ven first discovered on.the borders of the Mediter-|  ,, Sows, we award the first premium to Joel | neglected. Up then, slumberer, time is money, 


We believe that the primary object in the sclec-| were entered for premiums twenty two pairs of 


ranean Sea, and it is quite likely that its first ap-| Candler of Wayne for his sow* of the Bedford | and more than money. 


pearance on earth might have been there, for the and Mackey breed, now about 3 yrs. old, bred by 
ancients had a tradition that there was a conymuni- S. Howard, Hallowell. 


cation with the infernal regions through an apert | . 





ure jn this yicinity, Jt is not impossible that the} * Mr. Chandler stated in his written communica- 
cause of the interdiction of the use of pork by the| tion to the Committee, that this sow had farrowed 
Jewish lawgiver, was the fear that the people might | 30 pigs, a‘ two litters, since the middle of last March, 
sometimes, thro’ pressing want, be tempted to eat! We think her symmetry is the most perfect of any 
the flesh of this uncouth and disgusting breed, | animal of her kind ever before exhibited at our 
Perhaps also that the “Prophet of the Turk” had | shows. 





Do you smoke? Remember that time is money. 

It iswell to know and use figures. Let me see. 
Ten minutes smoking before breakfast; ten min- 
utes after; ten minutes at dinnertime; ten min- 
utes when a pedler calls; ten minutes when you 
call at a neighbor’s ; ten minutes when a neighbor 
| calls ; ten minutes at night. Seventy minutes each 
| eg in smoking. Time is money. Seventy min- 
utes is worth at least ten centstox man. Ten cents 
a day is thirty-six dollars and fifty cents a year. If 
you smoke, very probably, you, your family and 
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the community lose the value of thirt j -8iX dollars | 
and fifty cents each year by your smoking. — 

Time is money. Let this enter into your ‘calcu- | 
lations ; you mean "to be saving, and you make a 
wooden latch to your door: anc in labor one 
third of a day, and find yourself, and tools and 
stock; and all this we may call twenty-five cents ; | 
when you might buy an iron latch for half the mon- | 
ey. Or you are more economical still; and you 
get neither an iron, nor a wooden latch, but open 
and close a door just as you can, and then all your 
family lose, in one year, time equivolent to one dol- 
jar, or even two, three, or four dollars. 

Yime is money to your neighbors. You employ 
a mechanic, and you owe him ; and if, when you 
ea!l for your work, you would bringa bushel, or 
balf bushel of corn, time would be saved. But 
you make him callon you just when he is out of 
bread. He has to look round fora horse and wag- | 
on, and then look after you, and get your corn, and 
lie loses about half a day, and his tools, shop and 
work stand idle; and time, which is money, is 
lost. 

‘ime is money. When you stand still, does the 
sun stand still ? Does time stand still? Do the 
expenses of a family stand still ? Does the season 
stand still ? Does life stand still ? 

You complain that you are poor. You can’t 
take a newspaper—the Yankee Farmer, the Maine 
Recorder, a temperance paper a religious paper. 
You can’t read the papers; you can’t buy and read 
any books. ‘The reason is you do not know that 
time is money. 

But time is more than money. If time is lost, 
information is lost: good moral habits are lost ; high 
attainments in religion are los. opportunities to 
help our neighbors are lost ; and finally if time is 
lost, even the soul may be lost. C. 
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From the Portland Advertiser. 
THINGS IN ENGLAND. 
June 18, 1835. 
I write you froma place called Paitly Bridge,— 


n little English village ugly enough to the eyes as| 


almost all their villages are—on the river Nidd,— | 
a river with something more than a thimble full of | 
water init. It was quite dark, made so by aScotch | 
tnist, When we reached bere on foot,—and made 
fora litth Pubhe House, in which there was acol- 
jection of Yorkshiremen discussing something or 
other over their mugs of beer, but in a tongue, 
which was all Greek to me, for I could pot even 
guess out one word in forty, as they rattled off to- 
gether word after word in amazing volubility. 
This is England then, thought I—this the place 
where such pure English is spoken, that English 
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coach—we had not walked two miles before one | never seen a ruin of any magnitude before,—and 
passing by tempted us in, for we had not philosophy | oh, how awful are such first impressions when first 
enough as yet to resist such a temptation. We rode | looking on the time-worn, and crumbling walls and 
to Ripon about twenty miles, I believe,—over a ve-jarches ,of such religious institutions. I hurried 
ry good road,—passing one place where a few poor rapidly down the paths winding under thickly 
retired gentlemen lived on an estate which had |shadowing branches. I came to a bridge over the 
been devoted by bequest for such a purpose, with | Skeil, already in rnins, in which were growing 
other funds to keep up the establishment, and ob- | stout trees, indicating its age, and so thick with 
serving nothing very remarkable unless it was some learth and vegetation as to be concealed but for the 
hordes of Irish laborers coming ever in search of | water that is heard gurgling by tue stones, that 
work, begging, and chasing after our coach, crying | have fallen from the arch ;—and soon I came to the 
for ‘pennies’ with broods of children in their train |lone Abbey {in the glen, so far from the road—al! 
—or patches of ground close on the road, outside | hidden by woods and crags, all silence and desola- 
of an estate, given to the poorto cultivate. By the tion, as if here the very genius of solitude sat broo- 
way, the poor of England, considering their num- ding iu moody sovereignty. What a scene was 
ber, are wonderfully taken care of. An English | about and above me! Loud was the croak of the 
beggar is seldom seen. Mendivity is often forbid by | rook and the jack-daw. This quivering arch hangs 
law, and mendicants are taken up as vagabonds, | in threatening altitude. I am watching the little 
In the streets of London, placards are carried a- lad that is gathering pink seed to transplant to the 


give, and stating that all the poor are provided for 
with work and food and clothing. Thus beggary 
is put down,—and but few pretend to beg in Eng- 
land unless they invent some quid pro quo in the 
way of a song-—some little mineral or pretty flower, 
which almost always opens one’s heart. 


bout all over the city, cautioning the public not to | pinnacles of the tower. I look with surprise at the 


grass and the trees high in air on the battlements of 
the walls. Here is the stony figure of a Norman 
Baron on a coflin of stone, which his friends fain 
believed would give him immortality and peace,— 
but his bones are gone, and he is forgotten long ago. 
This covering has been wrenched from another cot- 





I did not tarry long to look at the Cathedral or | fin,—and the very name of the once-proud Noble- 
Minster, as it is called, for after having seen that of | man is known vo more. Over the earth where 


York, my curiosity was not very sharp,—and this , Abbot and Monk once trampled, the grass is grow- 
was upou a much smaller scale. I gave the town |ing, as if it had never been disturbed but by the 
of Ripon but a glance, and started for Studley Park | shears or the scythe. ‘The swallow is twittering in 
some two or three miles ahead. The first view we | the cloisters,—and the ivy twines amid fantastic 
had of this well-known Park was after our emerg- | device, and sculptered arch. Art too, and man 
ing from some ugly villages, when all at once, we ‘have done their best to add romance to this scene. 


caine upon a beautiful green, stretching as far as the 
eye could reach, studded here in regular beauty, 
with wide spread elms of luxuriant foliage, and 
dotted all over with groups of deer and sheep gra- 
zing upon the matted grass. The spectator at first, 
fancies, he has stept into another sphere, so beau- 
tifulis every thing he sees about him. Here are 
gr¢+°l walks—and under the shade of trees, are 
circular seats where one can read in peace for hours. 
Over your head is the music of sweet toned birds, 
and by your feet is the sparkling and babbling little 





trees, are the Gothic pinnacles of the stately Min- 
ster, and above and beyond you ona little hill is a 


river Skell. In yonder view, far down the vista of | 


An inner court is full of flowers, there cnitivatec 
within the walls, and thus by the very contrast, 
making even romantic more romantic. 

But I shall weary you, and cover sheets of paper, 
were I to attempt fully to describe this which I 
| know to be the most beautiful spot on earth —If I 
| were a Poet, I would beg of the owner, for a hab- 
| itation—even a nook in the corner of the monster- 
| ous Kitchen-fire-place yet left standing, and if |! 
‘had none of the poetic soul, the very inspiration ot 
| the scene would give me one. 





| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


“] do love these ancient ruins; 
We never tread upon them, but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend histor; .” 


work of art. I wandered in the little woods. I 

surveyed the mansion, the chapel and its lodges But yet, thank God, we have no such monuments 
© e AS ° ° ' “Ths . . 

I took another view of the distant Minster, to ob- | of priestly extortion in our own country—no such 


‘tain which the branches of the intervening trees | relics of a gloomy superstition, and sad corruption, 


have been lopped off,—and the Minster then seem- | for if history is true, the Monk and the Baechanal 


ed to spring up as from the wood. But all this de- 
light was but trifling in comparison with the more 
delicious view that soon opened upon us. We pas- 
sed the lodge of the pleasure grounds—(in Eng- 
land almost all estates have grounds laid out in 
walks, highly adorned, and cultiveted as pleasure 
_grounds)—and after inseribing our names in an al- 





| here was one—the Abbey was a harem as well as 
|a House of God! ‘True, we have not such thought 

inspiring solitudes for fancy to draw its visions in. 
| Our history does not stretch backward as England’s 
| does, upon a thickly clustered Past,—but the Amer- 
ican eye is on the Present and the Future. We 
have done, and are doing what will lift us above 


travellers come over to us, and ridicule the mass of | bum, where I observed the names of many other | the glory of Rome,—and when the time of a thow- 


our countrymen who do not speak by line and rule, 
not one of whom, however, can be easily under- 


| Americans,—we entered what was indeed a fairy 
land. Sneh beauty my eyes never beheld. Here 





sand years has consecrated ii, the stupendous end 
| of small begginnings, will leave a harvest for Poe- 


‘bj is =) ry , ¥ . . . . . | 
stood, This is the boasted English language of! was a little mountain of laurel trimmed in the form | try and Fame. 


e 4" . %~ . . . . = . » . ° 4 i 
ati Englishman’s home—this gibberish here,—this | of a pyramid. Now the river Skell branched out | 


This Abbey now in rui:-s, of which T have been 


hroad-mouthed jargon, that an Englishman himself into a lake in whose waters were gliding the pike | speaking, once covered twelve acres of ground, in- 


Se) 


cannot understand at all! I listened with astonish- | and trout, anon it murmered over an artificial wa- | cluding all its outworks, ‘The very ruins now cov- 


ment. I had no idea that there wasa race of men 
on earth who pretended to speak English, that spoke 


ter-fall. About me were the trees of many c!imes, 
,and with others the American fir. Here was a 


‘er two acres. "The Park all stretch over an extent 
\of 650 aeres. It is now the property of a Miss 


. . ce oo T . | e "0 . ’ , : | 
such English asthis. Upon my fword I could not | hedge thickly grown, and skilfully trimmed. There | Lawrence, or Mrs. Lawrence, as she is called who 


even guess what was the topic of their earnest con- 
versation, for the rattling of their “ clog-shune” as 
they call them (shoes with wooden soles) Was as 
intelligMle to me as the musie of their throats. 
But more of this by and by. 

At York I resolved upon anew way of travelling. 


In coaches and Steam boats, every body travels— | 


but I came to England to see the people of England, 
aud them I mean to see, cost whatsoever of labor 
itmay. I therefore sent my portmanteau on to 
Edinburgh, (a portmanteau or valise is all I ever 
take in travelling, and that holds twice as many 
things as are necessary to go over the world’ with, 
if one has a depot in some principal places—the top 
of ones hat is quite large enough,—and a portman- 
teau will hold an entire change of clothes, Sun- 
day-dress and all)—and then I bade adieu to coaches 
and made for the bye ways, and erooked ways, 
with only my surtout under my arm—and my little 
writing materials in one of its pockets, holding pa- 
per, pen, ink, sealing wax, wafers, seals, pencil, 
= on a: veers silk, false collars and 
other notions. us armed and equi I sallied 
forth for the heart of Yorkshire. Disgue on a 


| Was an opening in the little forest that opened to 
other forests still, or to another peep of the little 
| river, or the little lake, with the green islets in its 
bosom. Here was a lawn shaded- by some lofty 
| oaks, and there was a thicket too wild to penetrate. 
| Here was a ledgy precipice of fearful steepness,— 
and through this vista, some marble statue of some 
Roman god. Now I am on a litile Hill, seated 
with some wide view before me, and anon, I am in 
a vale of luxuriant wealth. The birds are about 
me warbling their sweet melody—the wind sighs 
plaintively through the thickly branching trees— 
the rippling of the rivulet over its bed of stones is 
heard—and I hear from this mound, the (Gothic 
seat, it is called,) and see through this vista sounds, 
and things I never heard or saw before,—the note 
of the cuckoo—and the caw of the jackdaw, as it 
flutters about the ruins of an Abbey in the distance 
—the time-worn sides of which I can already see 
embraced in ivy. 

A ruin! all my fancy was aroused at the thought, 
and I hurried my guide from the seat here prepar- 
ed to give the spectator the first view in the distance, 
toward the lone walls of Fountain’s Abbey. I had 





is now 76 yearsef age. The property atter her 
| decease, descends to some Lord or other whiose 
‘name I have forgotten. The grounds were laid 
}outand embellished by Mr Aislalie at an immense 
| expense. Mr A. was for many years a member of 

Parliament. He annexed Fountain’s Abbey to his 
estate by purchase. The expenses of supporting 
them even now in their present state would con- 
sume the income of almost any single rich man in 
| America. Of course such a property could not 
long be kept together where the law of Primogen- 
iture did not prevail. I have said nothing here of 
‘the numerous statues on the pleasure grounds— 
busts—nothing of the gladiators, gods, and demi- 
gods, &e. because they are quite eommon afiairs in 
the world—and I have not room to say half as 
‘much as might be said of this, which I repeat, 
'must be the most beautiful pface on earth. 

With the eye amply gratified: and weary of re- 
flection, I leftthe Park with my friend, All our 
baggage was with us, We did not care where we 
| went provided our course was West, toward the 
| Lakes of England,—and therefore, taking the point 
of the compass we struck into a bye-road leading to 
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MAINE FARMER 


the heart of Yorkshire—and Ihave already told 
you Lam at Paitley Bridge. B. 





From the Cullivator. 
On Secding. 


Of all the practices constituting good husbandry, 
none are more replete with beneficial effects, and 
which better repay the outlay than that of seeding. 
It has become an established practice with gooc 
farmers to seed frequently with clover and timothy, 
a practice that should be adopted by all. It is high 
time that the practices and opinions of our ances- 
tors—those which derogate froin our best interests 
I mean—should give place to more modern and 
rnore rational views. ‘That there has been great 
advancement in the science of agriculture will be 


conceded to by all; then why do we cling so stren- | 


uously to ancient practices when ‘those of more 
modern date are infinitely superior. 

I rejoice in the improvement that has been al- 
ready inule. Agricuiture has become the theme 
of the day. The most enlightened of our citizens 
are embarking in its pursuits, which give assurances 
of its being ultimately established upon a_ basis 
concomitant with its merits, Then it behooves us 
to follow those practices most clearly demonstrated 
to be beneficial—and believing seeding to be one 
of these, [ proceed briefly to detail is utility. 

The practice of seeding is too much neglected 
by many of our farmers, a practice, whieh, could 
they be induced to adopt, I am confident in believ- 
ing would not be relinquished. The natural gras- 
ses yield less of quantity and nutriment than either 
clover or timothy and some others of more recent 
introduction, Double the quantity of pasture may 
be obtained from a given piece of ground well see- 
ded, than it would otherwise afford ; and for mow- 
ng there will be a still greater difference. 

Independent of this, its fertilizing properties to 
the soil must be considered. A good sod preser- 
ves the soil from the too great influence of the sun 


renders it porous, and consequently pervious to at- | 


mospheric nourishment; hence we observe that 
meadows newly laid down almost invariably bear 
the greatest durden, 

Whereas grounds not seeded, by being too much 


exposed, soon become of so compact a nature as | 


to render them in a degree impervious to either 
heat or moisture, without which they cannot be ca- 
pable of the least productiveness. 

Autumn we consider the most proper time for 
sowing timothy, and the spring fur clover. We 
have generally mace it a practice to sow our timo- 
thy immediately afier the last harrowing in of the 
\heat, ‘having a person to follow each harrow, 
which leaves not a particle of ground without seed, 
and never have perceived the wheat to have been 
injured in consequence, 

The time for sowing clover must depend alto- 
gether on the season whether early or backward. 
We have oftener sown too early than too late, and I 
am inelined to believe that others have fallen in- 
to the same error, 

In my opinion, it should not be sown until the 
ground begins to dry and become settled, when it 
will be observed there are innumerable small crev- 
ices produced by the contraction of the earth, 
which will receive the seeds, and which the first 
rains will close, thereby producing immediate veg- 
etalion. Respectfully submitted, b 

GEO. WILLETS. 

Skaneatles, Ond. co., 8th mo. 17th. 1835. 





Mechanics. 


Now is the season that Mechanics should be ma- 
king arrangements for mutual improvement, the 
evenings are getting long and should be well im- 
proved. If there is any thing to be desired it is 
that the large body of practical workingmen should 
become intelligent. ‘To effect this, where associa- 
tions are formed they should immediately com- 
mence arrangements to haye their meetings inter- 
esting, and here the experience of other associa- 
tions, of Lyceums and Debating Societies should 
be taken as guides, and by reference to these it will 
we think be found, that occasional if not the regu- 
lar meetings of the society should be open to fe- 
males and families of the members. Women rule 
the world, and when they become interested in at- 
tending lectures and debates, it will generally be 
found that the meetiugs are well attended. 

There are a few men in every community who 
think and act as though the great mass of mankind 


1| 


cannot be elevate:l by intellectual improvement, 
that they have no taste or disposition for it, and 
that labor and effort to arouse them is wasted and 
lost. We cannot agree with such sentiments. It 
is our sincere belief, that mechanics and laborers 
may and will attend to the acquisition of valuable 
learning, when they become fu ly convinced that it 
is for their interest to do so, Men are too prone to 
| follow the directions of simple naked selfishness, 
and looking no father than the immediate ucquisi- 
tion of dollars and cents, forget that the objects of 
life are not all answered by the accumulation of 
wealtli—by being able to make a show and appear- 
ing respectable in the modern sense of the term. 
But because men have done wrong, it does not 
follow that they have done so from necessity ; it is 
an error into which they have fallen, and which 
they should immediately abandon, Let mechanics 
think of these things—iet them think, set up a dif- 
ferent and better rule of respectability, and although 
they may be out of fashion for awhile, yet they will 
find the community gradually adopting their sys- 
)} tem, and thus not only benefit themselves, but as- 
sist in improving the great mass of mankind, 
These objects can best be accomplished where 
Mechanics have formed associations, but where 
these have not and cannot well be done, let all unite 
in forming a Lyceum, for reading, witb lectures and 
debates. Knowledge is power—tbis fact should be 
realized, and Mechanics and Farmers should im- 
mediately comn.ence with renewed energy, and 
faint not and fail not in their efforts until every 
mind shall become enlightened—until the question 
shall be settled beyond all controversy, that !abor is 
not inconsistent with a well cultivated and well dir- 
ected mind, Who can better apply good learning 
to the truly useful purposes of life, than the practi- 
cal workingman? None, Then none should seek 
for it with greater earnestness, Up, up then broth- 
er workingmen, a glorious field is before you, na- 
ture on every side is presenting you objects for in- 
| vestigation—subjects for thought are all around 
| you—seize upon them, read, mark, learn and in- 
_wardly digest every important truth, and then you 
| will truly respect yourself, and whatever the world 
'may say of you, you will receive as you will merit 
the respect of the virtuous and the good, and be 











| prepared to answer the calls of your country and 


| posterity,—Mechanic and Farmer. 





| A Pedlar taken in. 
| We have heard the story of a yankee pedlar 


| which we believe has never been in print. In these 


| days of speculation in timber land, where unfortu- 


! 


'nately iu some cases trees have not yet begun to 
_grow, if some of such holders do not eventually 
_bave to surrender their bonds with about the same 
profit as resulted froin the pedlar’s speculation, then 
| our subtraction table needs revising. 

| After the close of the American Revolution, a 
| pediar with his general assortment of nicknacks, ar- 
_rived in a village in the district of Maine, and cal- 
led at the houses to dispose of his wares. After sel- 
| ling a few small articles to the lady of a house, who 
seemed to live in the midst of a blessing of children 


better covered with dirt than clothing, she declared | 


her inability to purchase more for the want of mon- 
ey. 
But, marm, hav’nt you any rags ? 

None to sell sif, 

Well, marin, said be, about returning to his cart, 
you seem to have a plenty of little ones around you, 
wow’t you sell me one of them for tin ware ? 

What will you give, sir ? 

Why Vd give you ten dollars for one of them, 

In good tin ware ? 

O yes marm, the best. 

Well, sir, it is a bargain, 

She then handed one of the bareheaded urchins 
to the pedlar, who, rather surprised that the offer 
was so readily accepted, yet feeling convinced that 
the mother would not part with the boy, placed him 
upon the seat of his cart and supplied the woman’s 
demand for tin-pans, dippers, coffee pots, &c. until 
the sum of ten dollars was made up. 

The pedlar yet feeling certain that the woman 
would rather make an effort to raise the sum than 
part with her boy—{a sort of ware by the way in 
which he had no particular desire to deal) mount- 
ed his cart and seated himself by the side of the 
urchin, who seemed much tickled with the idea of 
taking a ride. 

The reins were gathered up, aud with an eye 





|the relenting mother coming forth to redeem her 
_ boy, his horse was started off at a slow pace, Af. 
ter proceeding a quarter of a mile, and casting ma- 
| hy a wondering look behind—the pedlar began 1 
repent of his bargain—and turned his horse, 

he lady had just finished ornamenting ner dres. 
| ser with the brilliant bargain she had made, when 
‘arap at the door turned her attention, 

ood woman, [ think your boy is not quite lar 
enough, I guess you had better take him again and 
let me have the ware, 

No, no sir, you have got him and you shall keep 
jhim, ‘The bargain was a fair one, and you may be 
| off with Dick as soon as you please, 

Surprised at the woman’s indifference about her 
boy, why marm, how can you think of parting with 
so young a child to an utter stranger whom you do 
not kdow ? 

Oh sir, we should like to sell off all our town pau- 
pers for ten dollars a head ! 

Dick was dropped at the door; the whip crack- 
ed, the wheels and ware rattled, and the pedlar 
measured the grtund ata much quicker pace than 
before—never after forgetting bis pauper specula- 
tion.—Portsmouth Journal, 
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SUMRALrY, 
LATE FROM EUROPE, 
Paris, Sept. 10.—Thursday afternoon. 

The French Government is becoming daily more 
embarrassed with the state of affairs on the other 
side of the Pyrenees, ‘The cause of this uneasiness 
| is not referred to the increasing numbers of the Car 
lists, to their audacity in firing on the English at 
Olaviaga and the French at Behobia, to the re-ap- 
pearance of insurgent Guerillas in Valencia, nor to 
the desertion of the Queen’s troops in Catatonia. A 
much more formidable ground of apprehension ix 
felt in the spirit of association which has manifested 
itself in most of the great towns of Spain, in their 
virtual denial of the authority of the Queen’s gov- 
ernment, in their refusal of supplies, and in their 
promulgation of doctrines incompatible with the 
free exercise of any ceutral authority. In those 
quarters of Paris where a direct armed intervention 
in the affairs of the Peninsula has hitherto been re- 
sisted with the most deterinined pertinacity, it is at 
length reluctantly admitted that sooner or later such 
interference must become unavoidable, unless the 
system by which France has been governed forthe 
last five years is to be forever abandoned. Every 
arrival from the South brings the account of some 
fresh encroachment on the part of one or otber of 
the provinces, which it is evident already consider 
themselves as so many federal but independent 
states, The proclamation of the Constitution of 
Cadiz at Malaga has spread like wildfire along the 
line, and copies of it reprinted at Sarragossa and at 
various other points, some with and some without 
the most inflainmatory comments, are at this mo- 
ment before me, ‘The party with whom this meas. 
ure originated is the Urban Militia of Malaga, who 
have now assumed to themselves the title of J,2 
Milicianos Nationales. 

It is extremely difficult to say, therefore, where 
this downward movement is to stop, and the Frenc!: 
Government seems at length to be becoming sensi- 
ble that on this country is again to fail, as in 1822, 
the ungracious task of compelling the liberala of 
Spain to retrace their steps. The rumor transmit- 
ted to you yesterday, of the abandonment of the 
seat of Government by the Queen, has to-day ac- 
quired some consistency, and whether true or false, 
there is good reason to suppose that the Spanish Am- 
bassador and the Minister of Foreign Affairs are 
both in a state of most unenviable uncertainty on 
ithe subject. Even should the Queen, however, 

have returned from La Granja to the Palace of 
Madrid, or to her suburban villa at Carabanchel, 
the prevailing opinion here is, that neither Toreuo 
‘nor his newly-patched-up Cabiuet, will be able to 
withstand the Crisis in which it is now involved, 
supposing Mendizabal rash enough to share with 
them his fortunes, his reputation for liberal opinions, 
and his consequent popularity. 

The whole population of Spain amounts to 10,- 
609,000 souls; and the inbabitants of the provinces 
which have risen in favor of the Constitution, ar 
calculated at about 7,169,000. If to these last be 
added the 552,000 inhabitants of the provinces 











which have embraced the cause of Don Carlos, it 


‘cast back at the house in the expectation of seeing | will be seen that out of the 10,609,000 people of 
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Spain, the Queen’s government is upheld by no 
more than 2,620,000. 

PortveaL.—The abrupt dismissal of the Portu- 
guese ambassador at the court of the king of Sar- 
dinia, is now ascribed the breaking off of the nego- 
tations for the young queen’s marriage with the 


Deaths. 








In this town, on the 21st inst. of fever, Mr. Sam- 
vEL Suaw, aged 50. Mr. Shaw’s death bas caus- 
ed a vacancy in his circle of acquaintances which 
| must be felt for a long time. He was an industri- 


ee 
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| 











South Down Sheep. 

| THIS breed of Sheep was limited for many years 

‘to the Downs in Suffolk on the South Shore of Eng- 

i land, and from this circumstance are so named. 
The value of this breed induced the Farmers of 

other Counties to cultivate it, but more particularly 


prince of Cariguani.—The measures adopted by | ous and an honest man—a kind and benevolent the Farmers of Norfolk County. 


Portugal in retaliation are dignified, equitable and | neighbor—a friend to the sick and needy—a soli- | 


uioderate—embracing a prohibition of the Sardin- 


ian fag in all Portuguese ports afier the lapse of 


two months, with the most perfect respect and pro- 
wetion for the property of all Sardinian subjects. 
No farther steps have been taken in the queen’s 
narrlge. 

4 decree has been issued by the Queen Regent 
10 the effect, that the families of Tolosy. Bergar, 
Evbar, Villafranca, and others, who have taken ref- 
uge in fortified towns, and who have lost their pro- 
perty, shall be indemnified out oi <be property of 
the enednies of her Majesty’s cause, and, if that pro- 
perty should,be insufficient, they shall be indemni- 
jied out of the funds arising from the suppressed 
convents, 

Great hopes seem to have been entertained in 
Madrid, and by the queen’: friends throughout the 
country, from the prudence and popularity of M. 
Mendizabel, who arrived at the capital on the 6th 
of September. He is understood to be in favor of 
liberal measures, and it is said that the convocation 
of the Cortes will be a sine qua non to his entering 
the cabinet. 

The juutas of Caeiz, Valencia, Saragossa and 
Valencia, are said to bave written to those of Mala- 
ya and Genada, urging them to abandon their de- 
wand for that of 1812, as more enthusiastic than 
prudent, 





/ Speculation.— On the disappearance of Perry, 
the Drover, a few: weeks since, under circumstan- 
ces which gave rise to suspicions that he bad been 
uitirdered, three of the Aldermen of Bangor, offer- 
ed areward for the recovery of the body of Perry, 
if deal, Subsequently the Board of Aldermen au- 
thorized the Mayor to offer a reward of the saine 
sum for the same object, as a substitute for that of- 
fered in their own names, In this vote the words 
‘uf deaf? were omitied, though the former adver- 
Usement in which the words were expressed, was 
retorred to. It so happened that Perry remained 
among the living, and of his own accord returned 
to the neighborhood of Bangor. A man by the 


citous and tender husband and parent, and of uu- 
blemished moral character, 

In Thomaston, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Timothy 
Fogg, aged 29. 

In China, Mr. Jacob Norton, 2d, aged 22. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay Oct. 19, 1835 
Reported for the Boston Patriot. 


At Market 4550 Beef Cattle, 2200 Stores, 3750 
Sheep and 950 Swine. 
Prices—Beef Cattle—The best qualities of Beef 


fully supported. We noticed a few beautiful cattle 
from Worcester County, equal in richness to the 
premium cattle taken at about 34s Gd, aud at 32s 
Gd. We quote prime at 30s; good at 26s a 28s Gd; 
and two and three year old, 16s Gd a 21s, 
Barrelling Cattleh—The large number at market 
and the unusual warm weather, was the occasion of 
uneven prices and dull sales. We quote mess at 
22s Gd a 238 3d; No. 1. 2ls, No, 2, 16s Gd; and 
some lots of mess, including a few market cattle 
were taken at 24s. 
Stores—Dull. Yearlings at 84 50 a 500; two 
year old, $7 50 a 13; three vear $13 a 2], 
Sheep—Dull. Sales at 83 3d, 9s, 10s Gd, 12s, 12s 
Gd, 13s Gd, and 14s; weathers, 15s, 16s Gd, and 18s. 
Swine—In good demand. A lot of old barrows 
were taken at 6c ; lot of old sows at 5 1-4c; lots of 
selected barrows at 6 1-4c several lots more than 
half sows were taken at 5 1-2c one lot at 4 5-8e for 
Sows, and 5 1-8e for Barrows; at retail 5 1-4 and 
5 1-2 for sows, and 6 1-4 and 6 1-2 for barrows. 


Notice. 
MR. GOULD will commence his SINGING 
SCHOOL this evening (Friday) at half past six o’- 
}clock at the Masouic Hall. ((G A punctual at- 
| tendance is requested. 


Winthrop, Oct. 30, 1835, 


' 





Cattle were scarce, consequently former prices were | 


Those that were imported by the Subscriber 
, were from both Districts— The two Bucks and three 
| Ewes from the County of Norfolk, and two trom 
, Lewes in the neighborhood of the Downs. 

If we judge of the improvement of the breeds 
when removed by increase of weight in carcase 
and wool,—wethers of the original breed on the dry 
chalky Downs have weighed 72 Ibs. the four quar- 
ters. Those of Norfolk 80 to 120 lbs. ‘The wool 
in Suffolk 2 1-2 Ibs. to the fleece, in Norfolk 4 1-2 
lbs. This breed thrives well in short and less fer- 
tile pastures. 
| Where the Ewes are full kept, they frequently 
|produce twin lambs, nearly in the proportion of 
one third of the whole, which are, when dropped, 
well wooled. 

The wethers were capable of being disposed of 
at an early age, being seldom kept longer than two 
years old, and are often fed at 18 months. 

This breed of Sheep outweighs the Dorset and 
Norfolk breeds, in proportion to the size of the car- 
case, being beavy in a small compass, and this from 
the compactness of its form. They are capable of 
travelling well, and of resisting the efleets of expos- 
ure to cold. They are tound to consume less food 
in proportion to weight, than the Norfolk, yet kee, - 
ing in better order. 
|_ The Subscriber proposes to keep one of the South 
| Down Bucks on his Farm in Hallowell this season, 
for the use of Ewes that may be brought to it; they 
will not exceed in number forty. The charge wil 
be four Dollars for each Ewe. 

A few Bucks of the mixed breed for sale. 
CHARLES VAUGHAN. 
| Hallowell, 13th October, 1835. 

Notice !! 

FOUND in this Village six small notes. The 
owner can have them by calling at this office, pro- 
ving property and paying charges. 


WM. H. LORD. 











Winthrop, Oct. 15th, 1835. 
| To the Honoralle H. W. Full r, Judge of the 





name of Stone, bearing that Perry was at bis fa- | 75 “~ es 
tuer’s house, touk him to the Franklin House and i urners Compound lever Pump 
exhibited him to the curious, and then claimed of| The subscriber having taken out letters Patent 
the Mayor the promised reward. His demand has | for a new invented apparatus for raising water, and 
been referred to the committee for consideration.— | other similar purposes, will be happy to apswer any 
Daily Advertiser. orders for pumps, or rights for using the same. 
aa : His improvement may be attached to a single pump, 
Murder. In the Cincinnati Post of Saturday | but is much better for a double one, as two streams 
week, are given the details of a horrible scene. It of water may be thrown with equal ease, and in a- 
appears that a certain John Cowen, a cabinet ma-| bout the same time as one. It is admirably adapt- 





ker, of that place, having had a quarrel with bis| ed for pumps in vessels, as they can be worked by | 


wife, struck hera blow on the head, and then see- | one or a dozen hands as occasion may require, and 

ing the «ff ct of this blow on his wife, the wretch | twice the quantity of water thrown as there is in 
. ; : q 

assaulted his two children weeping at her side, and | the ysual way. 


despatched them both with the Same bloody instru- It is cheap, simple and durable, and is confidently 
ment, and then fled. The children were aged a- 


a . , recommended to the public. Please call, examine, 
yout four and two years. When taken, he said he | and satisfy yourself. JOSEPH TURNER. 


»had expected to suffer death for the murder of his} Kast Poland, October 27th, 1835. 





wife, and deprived his children of life, that they | —_——-—__—— 


might not be disgraced by his crime. 





Melancholy Dea.h.—The Newport Herald of the | 


Times mentions the distressing death of a daugh- 
ter of Mr Joshua Peckham, of Middletown, on 
Sunday eveuing last. During the abscence of her 
parents to an evening lecture, while studying a les- 
son she fell asleep, when her clothes took fire from 
a candle, and before they could be extinguished 
she was so badly burnt as produced death in a few 
hours. Her afflicted parents only arived in time 


to witness the dying momenis of the little suffer- 
er. 





te See —————— 


Marriages. 





In Belfast, Mr. John A. Rollins to Miss Aurelia 
KF. Ladd. 

In Wells, Col. William Bourn to Miss Lydia 
Curtis, 

In Eliot, Mr. John Frost to Miss Jane Graham. 

In East Thomaston, Mr. William C. Ramsey to 


W. T. LAMBARD has just received and keeps 
‘constantly for sale, the best kind of THOMAS 
TON LIME. 

| Augusta, Sept. 18th, 1835. 





Farm for Sale. 

|” THE subscriber offers for sale, a farm situated in 
Strong, containing two hundred acres of good land 
| with a good house, a good supply of out houses, 
and a good barn one hundred and thirty feet in 
‘length by thirty two feet in width. Also a good 
young orchard. There is on said farm a good 
wood lot, nearly two hundred rods of good stone 


imigutitinees __| Court of Probate within and for the County ef 


| Kennebec. 
THE Petition and Representation of Isaac 


| Boorusy, Administrator with the will annexed, ot’ 


| the Estute of Isaac Boorury, late of Leeds, in t}.> 
County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, respectfui- 
ily shews, that the personal Estate of said deceased , 
which has come into the hands and possession #f 
the said Administrator is not sufficient to pay the 
| just debts and demands against said Estate by the 
/sum of five hundred dollars : 
That the said Administrator there- 
| fore makes application to this Court, and prays your 
Honor that he may be authorised and empowered, 
agreeably to law, to sell and pass deeds to convey 
'so much of the real estate of said deceased as will 
be necessary to satisfy the demands now against 
| said estate, including the reversion of the widows 
| dower if necessary, with incidental charges. A’l 
| which is respectfully submitted. 
ISAAC BOOTHBY. 
| County or Kennesec, ss.— 4! a Court of Pre- 


1835. 

On the Petetion aforesaid, Ordered, That notice 
be given by publishing a copy of said petition, with 
this order thereon, three weeks successively, in the 
Maine Farmer a newspaper printed in Winthrop 
that all persons interested may attend on the last 
Monday of November next, at the Court of Probate 
then to be holden in Augusta, and shew cause, if 
any, why the prayer of said petition should not be 
granted. Such notice to be given before said Court. 

H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

Attest: Geo. Roeinson, Register. 





wall, a good well of water under cover, and it pro- 
duces hay and pasturing sufficient to keep forty | 
head of cattle. It is situated near the centre ot the | 
town, two miles below the village and mills on the 
county road on the east side of Sandy River. Said 
farm may be purchased on reasonable terms. For 
further iculars call on the subscriber who lives 


A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest: Geo. Rosinson, Register. 





NOTICE is hereby given to a) persons fortiis- 
ding them to purchase a note given by the subscr:- 
ber to Benjamin York a minor, payable in Oct. 








on the farm. RICHARD CLARK. 











Miss Hannah 8. Holmes. 


Strong, Oct. 13, 1835. | 


1835, as I am forbidden peyin said note toany but 
the guardian of the said Ben). York. 
Oct. 7th, 1235. BELA PIERCE. 


bate, held in Augusta on the last Monday of October 
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Poetry. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
The Cattle Show. 


Another year has passed around 
Since last we met upon this ground 
To celebrate the Show and Fair— 
Exhibit all that’s fine and rare. 
The scene was fair, the sun rose bright, 
And threw around his silver light, 
His genial heat the air refined, 
And all that’s pleasing brought to mind. 
A numerous train collected here 
To see, be seen, be hear’d and hear. 
With noble views some minds were fill’d 
While selfishness some hearts had cbill’d, 
But no distinetion here prevail’d, 
And learning here its owner failed. 
Each was intent on seeing all, 
To give each pen a friendly call. 
In notice now we will begin 
With bulls, the curly headed king, 
Whose voice the air with thunder fills 
And rage with fear the timid cbills. 
A num’rous group of these were seen, 
Some white, some black and spotted e’en, 
Some large, some small, some weak,some stout, 
And some in short with jewel’d snout— 
Some curly headed, some were not, 
Some slender make, and some thick set, 
Some best before, some best behind, 
Some would not work, and some were kind, 
Some bones were large and widely spread, 
And some just stuck out of the head ; 
Some wide across the back were there, 
And some so thin they’d split a hair. 
Now let us pass this savage train, 

And view the horses once again. 
A single one alone was here 
To take the premium of this year. 
One would suppose from things like these, 
That rail road cars our farmers please, 
Or else they have no wish to roam, 

dut seek all pleasures at their home. 
The sheep present a motly train, 
Selected from the hills of Maine. 

Some had fleeces large and fine, 

Some coarse as dog’s hair, large as twine. 
Though diff’rent each from each appear’d, 
Kach bad the marks of being reared 

By farmer’s hands, whose great desire 
Was comfort, health and little fire. — 
Next the hog we'll notice, near, 

Ah! that’s his lovely voice we hear. 
One would suppose his well tun’d lays 
Were singing now a song of praise. 

O lovely creature sure is he, 

His eyes for fat we cannot see, 

His little children too are here 

Who soon his hogship’s palm will bear, 
But let us pass this noisy throng, 

My pen can never make a song, 

That will express their praise aright, 
For that is higher than my flight. 
Mechanics here their arts displayed 

And curious things around us Jaid ; 

Fine churns and washers here are seen, 
And there a mill our grain to clean, 

And horse powers too of genius rare, 
Were placed in rows all round the square, 
The house wife too her powers display’d, 
By cheese and butter she had made, 

Het cheeses yellow large and good, 
Would serve the epicure for food ; 

Anc if we search the world around 

No better butter could be found. 

Th’ address was long and learned too, 
Presenting much: that’s good and new, 
Much useful knowledge he display’d, 
But ‘not in using hoe or spade, 

But rather prov’d to us that Maine 

Could thousands more full well sustain. 

Cattle Show, §c. Oct. 1835. 


Laber. 


Cheered with the view, man went to till the ground 
From whence he rose; sentenced indeed to toil, 
As to a punishment, yet—even in wrath 

So merciful is Heaven—this toil became 

The solace of his woes, the sweet employ 

Of many a live-long hour, and surest guard 
Against disease and death, 


| beautiful village on the banks of the Kennebec, 





| fly from the touck of Art as the deer from its pur- 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
A SCENE ON THE KENNEBEC. 


Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around, 

Of hilis and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires, 

And glittering towns and gilded streams, till all 

The stretching landscape into smoke decays. 
T'hompson. 


While spending a few days in Waterville, a 


one of ny acquaintances proposed that we should 
amuse ourselves by taking a sail on the river, which 
there widens out into a large bay. I very gladly 
entered into this scheme of pleasure, and about sun- 
set we pushed off from the shore. It was a beau- 
tiful summer evening. The sun just sinking be- 
hind the western hills shed a soft and mellow lus- 
tre upen all surrounding objects. A rich and gor- 
geous drapery of clouds floated in the pure cerulean 
utmosphere, reflecting all the colors of the rainbow, 
with a brilliancy, which can hardly be imagined. 
Some were of a bright crimson edged with gold, 
while others assumed darker hues, and as | gazed 
upon them my imagination shaped them into tow- 
ers and battlements and cities, all “ bathed in floods 
of living fires.” The broad and placid expanse of 
the bay lay undisturbed by a single ripple, like an 
infant calmly sleeping on its mother’s bosom. The 
trees with their thick foliage drooping into the wa- 
ters, cast their long shadows far over the surface of 
the bay, while the birds were singing and hopping 
round upon the branches. A long boat moved la- 
zily over the water, with its sails hanging uselessly 
about its masts, as if soliciting the breeze to quick- 
en its speed. ‘The fishermen were scattered here 
and there in their light canoes, busily employed in 
dragging their nets, and every now and then a shoal 
of herring would come dancing by, throwing their 
silvery bodies glancing in the sun, above the sur- 
face of the water. The bay presented a most beau- 
tiful, pure and silvery expanse to the eye. The 
clear blue of the sky was reflected so distinct- 
ly, that the boat we were in, seemed suspended be- 
tween two heavens, with clouds above and below 
it. On the one side of us was Waterville with its 
white houses and cottages, the spires of the church- 
es rising in the midst while the rays of the setting 
sun lent a new radiance to every object, On the 
other side, the fruitful farms, the fertile fields and 
beautiful meadows of Winslow presented a perfect 
picture of rural happiness. Then could I under- 
stand the feelings of Horace, when he so extolled 
the pleasures of a country life. Then could I have 
exclaimed with Virgil, 

“ Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, | 

F lumina amem, silvasque inglorius.” 
It was a beautiful scene. Naught interrupted the 
universal stillness of nature as night crept on, save 
the distant roar of the waterfall, and the occasional 
splash of the fish hawk, as he dove after his finny | 
prey. As I gazed about me, I thought of the time, | 
when the Aborigines of this country, a people, who | 
have now almost totally disappeared from the face | 
of the earth, beld free and undisturbed possession | 
of the whole of this land, when on this very bay 
naught was seen but the canoe of the Indian, when 
on those very shores the European had never step- 
ped his foot. , Yet this was so, less than three cen- 
turies ago. Where are the Indians now? The | 
noble, the brave and the heroic are in their graves. 
They sleep on their native shores, Their misera- 
ble, degraded and degenerated progeny are seen 
frequently in our streets. But these will soon dis- 
appear. ‘They are the children of Nature, and they 








/a young man at the Blacksmithing business. 


suer. As these reflections passed thro’ my mind, 
the shades of night were coming on. The waters 
had now lost their beauty, clearness and transpar. 
eucy. They grew darker as the light faded away, 
My thoughts naturally turned from past to future 
changes. Will the time come, when these beauti- 
ful banks will be deformed by wharves, by docks, 
by mills and by a thousand other means of spoiling 
Nature and improving Art, which man is continy- 
ally inventing ? Will these places, which are coy. 
ered with green fields, with pleasant woods and fer- 
tile farms, be usurped by dusty streets and be coy- 
ered with the abodes of man? These changes may 
take place, and probably will in this growing coun- 
try, and Nature, driven from this her most lovely 
abode, will be compelled to seek places more re- 
mote, where she may remain undistutbed. I was 
awakened from this reverie, by the lateness of the 
hour. The twilight had passed, and objects on the 
shore were now seen but indistinctly. The cool 
refreshing dews were falling fast from heaven upon 
the parched earth. No living thing seemed in mo- 
tion, except the night-hawk soaring over our heads 
and uttering his plaintive ery. The heavens were 
bespangled with the twinkling stars and glittering 
planets, while the moon with her soft, silvery light 
seemed to reign Queen of the Heavens, I sat ga- 
zing on this scene of beauty until the chill night 
breeze admonished us that it was time to return to 
our homes, and the universal stillness of Nature 
told us that it was the hour of repose. ta 
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Evils of Using Tebacco. 
A Disquisition on the Evils of Using Tobacco, 
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Blacksmith Wanted. 


FOGG & SYLVESTER would like to employ 

Oue 

partially acquainted with the business would answer 

and would meet with good encouragement. 
Winthrop, Sept. 1, 1835. 








Phrashing Wachimes. 


The right for using PITTS’ PATENT HORSE 
POWER and THRASHING MACHINE in the 
towns of Litchfield, Lisbon, Topsham, Bowdoin, 
Bowdoinham and Richmond, for sale by 

OLIVER HERRICK. 

Lewisjon, Aug. 1835. 








